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NUER SPEAR SYMBOLISM * 
E. E. Evans-PrITcHARD 
All Souls College, Oxford 


When I think of the sacrifices I have witnessed in Nuerland 
there are two objects I see most vividly and which sum up for me 
the sacrificial rite: the spear brandished in the right hand of the 
officiant as he walks up and down past the victim delivering his 
invocation, and the beast awaiting its death. It is not the figure 
of the officiant or what he says which evokes the most vivid im- 
pression, but the brandished spear in his right hand. 

The lam or invocation states the intention of the sacrifice. Its 
words are a projection of the will and desire of the person as he 
turns towards Spirit; and an essential part of the action is the 
brandishing of the spear. As the man who discharges the priestly 
office walks up and down delivering his oration the movements of 
the spear in his right hand emphasize his words: opening and 
closing his fingers on it, poising it in his hand, raising it as though 
to strike, making little jabs with it into the air, and so on. These 
movements are an integral part of the expression of intention, 
and there is more to the action than meets the eye. 

In Nuer ritual the meaning of the symbolism is generally at 
once evident to ourselves, at any rate in its main import, for there 


* This paper is a section of a general account of Nuer religion. Other 
sections published or about to be published are (in logical, not chrono- 
logical, order): “Some Features of Nuer Religion,” J.R.AJ., vol. LXXXI, 
1951; “A Note on Nuer Prayers,” Man, 1952, 140; “The Nuer Spirits of the 
Air,” Ann. Lateranensi, in press; “The Nuer Col Wic,” Man, 1949, 2; “Nuer 
Totemism,” Ann. Lateranensi, vol. XIII, 1949; “The Nuer Conception of 
Spirit in Its Relation to the Social Order,” American Anthropologist, in 
press; “Burial and Mortuary Rites of the Nuer,” African Affairs, 1949; 
“Nuer Curses and Ghostly Vengeance,” Africa, vol. XIX, 1949; “Two Nuer 
Ritual Concepts,” Man, 1949, 96; “Some Features and Forms of Nuer 
Sacrifices,” Africa, vol. XXI, 1951; “The Sacrificial Role of Cattle among 
the Nuer,” Africa, in press. “Nuer Spear Symbolism” (the present article) 
comes before the last item. 
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is an intrinsic relation between the symbol and what it stands for. 
When an animal is cut in half in cases of incest, to allow inter- 
marriage between distant kin, before a man takes his dead broth- 
er’s wife in leviratic mag the closing of an age-set, in 
mortuary ceremonies, and on other occasions, we can at once 
perceive how the purpose of the rite is expressed in the severing 
of the carcase. A relationship of one kind or another between 
persons is being severed. Likewise the symbolism of the rite, 
common among primitive peoples, of putting out fires and relight- 
ing them at a man’s mortuary ceremony, and in the case of the 
rehabilitation of a homicide the relighting of them with fire- 
sticks, is at once evident for us. The past is finished with; one 
begins anew. Likewise the shaving of the head of a bride at her 
marriage, of a boy at his initiation, of a kinsman at a mortuary 
ceremony, and of a homicide at the settlement of a feud expresses, 
and brings about, by symbolic action the passing from one state 
to another as obviously for us as for the Nuer. Again, we can 
see immediately also the appropriateness of the action to the 
situation and purpose in the ritual making of a line or boundary 
(kee). A leopard-skin priest cuts a line between opposing fac- 
tions to forbid combat. The dominant lineages of the Gaagwong 
and Lek tribes may not, for a mythical reason, tether their cattle 
in a common kraal, but if they cannot conveniently avoid doing 
so a line of earth is thrown up between the sections of the kraal 
occupied by each. On the other hand, whilst there is generally 
a ridge of raised earth dividing adjacent gardens of neighbours 
this is absent when the owners of them are members of the same 
ric or age-set. Another, and final, example is that of a man who 
leaves the tribal territory where he was born and brought up to 
reside in the territory of a different tribe. He may then—it may 
not be a regular practice—take a pot of earth from his natal 
territory and mix it in an infusion with earth from the territory 


1 We are familiar with a similar rite in the Old Testament and elsewhere, 
though it does not everywhere have the same meaning as it has for the 
Nuer (Genesis, XV, 9-21; Jeremiah, XXXIV, 18-20; W. Robertson Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed., 1927, pp. 480-81; Sir James Frazer, 
The Folklore of the Old Testament, 1918, pp. 391 sq.; H. C. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 322). 
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of his adoption, and drink the infusion, on each occasion adding 
more of the new earth and less of the old, thereby slowly making 
the transference from his old to his new home. We have no 
difficulty at all in understanding and entering into this symbolism. 

Since we at once perceive the meaning of the symbolism of the 
ritual action we may suppose that Nuer also perceive its logical 
fitness to its purpose; and, indeed, it is often certain that they 
do so, for if asked to explain what they are doing they interpret 
the symbolism of a rite in terms of its purpose. The symbolisin 
is manifest to them, as it is to us. But there is a deeper sym- 
bolism which is so embedded in ritual action that its meaning is 
neither obvious nor explicit. The performer may be only partly 
aware or even be unaware that it has one. Interpretation may 
then be difficult for a person of alien culture, and the door is 
open for every kind of extravagant guesswork to enter. Never- 
theless, if it be rash in such circumstances to put forward sym- 
bolic interpretations of ritual acts, or features of them, we are 
sometimes compelled to make the attempt, as in this excursus 
on the spear, by the very emphasis given to them by the culture 
we are trying to understand. 

Spear symbolism figures prominently, in one way or another, 
among the Nilotic peoples. Among the Shilluk, the spears of 
Nyikang are emblems of the sacral kingship.? Ancient spears 
figure also among the royal emblems of the Anuak.* Among the 
Lango, spears, some of great age, play an important part in the 
ritual of rain-making; and spears are also offered to God in one 
of his refractions and are placed in his shrines.* The clans and 
lineages of the Luo of Kenya have their sacred spears, known as 
“spears of sacrifice,” which are heirlooms used ritually on occa- 
sions of war and general calamity.° The rain-maker chiefs of 
the Acholi likewise possess sacred spears. The religious leader 

2W. Hofmayr, Die Schilluk, 1925, p. 49. 

3. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Political System of the Anuak, 1940, pp. 
55-56. 

4J. H. Driberg, The Lango, 1923, pp. 238 and 248 seq. 

5B. E. Evans-Pritchard, “Luo Tribes and Clans,” Journal of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute, 1949, p. 31. 

6C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan, 1932, p. 
129. 
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of a Dinka community possesses ancient spear emblems and is 
known as “the master of the fishing spear.”* In all these in- 
stances the spears are sacred relics and for the most part also 
emblems of office. Among the Nuer we are not so much con- 
cerned with relics or office as with the idea of vitality, vitality of 
the individual and of the lineage. 

Since we have no spears ourselves and nothing which takes 
their place in our lives it is difficult for us to appreciate their im- 
portance for Nuer. Nuer have no knives, other than that 
(ngom) used for cutting the marks of manhood at initiation, so 
that their fighting spears, besides their use as weapons, have to 
serve where other peoples use knives.* A man’s fighting spear 
(mut) is constantly in his hand, forming almost part of him— 
when he is fighting, hunting, travelling, herding, dancing, display- 
ing himself with his oxen, playing with his comrades, and so on— 
and when he lays it down it is within his reach; and he is never 
tired of sharpening and polishing it, for a Nuer is very proud of 
his spear. In writing a preliminary account of Nuer age-sets 
many years ago and without reference to the symbolic signif- 
icance of the spear I wrote that “one is surprised at the real feel- 
ing a Nuer expresses for his spear, almost as though it were 
animate and not a mere weapon.”*® Later I came to realize 
better that in a sense it is animate, for it is an extension of the 
right hand, which stands for the strength, vitality, and virtue 
of the person. It is a projection of the self, so when a man hurls 
his spear he cries out either “my right hand” or the name of the 
ox with which he is identified. 

The spear, being an extension of the right hand, stands for all 


7 Ibid., pp. 181-182 and 196. 

8 Being the only thing they have which cuts and is therefore suitable for 
shaving—their other spears only pierce—the verbal form of the word for 
fighting spear, mut, besides its meaning of “to spear” means “to cut, or 
shave, hair.” When used in this sense it often refers to ritual shaving of 
the head and it may then be used to refer to the whole ceremony of which 
shaving of the head forms part, as the final marriage ceremony of consum- 
mation and ceremonies in connection with death. 

®E. E. Evans-Pritchard, “The Nuer: Age-Sets,” Sudan Notes and Rec- 
ords, vol. XIX, 1936, p. 256. 
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that the right hand stands for. Robert Hertz has shown us in a 
brilliant essay how in primitive societies the polarities of thought 
and values divide the person also into two contrasted and op- 
posed sides, the right and the left, the right being associated with 
strength, goodness and life, and the left with weakness, evil, and 
death.2° A slight organic asymmetry is made the symbol of ab- 
solute moral polarity. For the Nuer also the right arm stands 
for what is strong, virile, and vital and consequently for mascu- 
linity and hence for the paternal kin and the lineage. Therefore 
during the discussions about bridewealth in the byre of the bride’s 
home on her wedding day the bridegroom’s people sit on the right 
side of the byre and the bride’s people on the left side. There- 
fore also, when the carcases of oxen sacrificed at marriage cere- 
monies are divided among the kin, the right fore and hind legs 
are the portions of the father’s brothers and sisters and the left 
fore and hind legs are the portions of the mother’s brothers and 
sisters. The left side symbolizes evil as well as femininity, and 
there is here a double association, for the female principle is also 
associated with evil directly, as it were, and not merely through 
the convergence of femininity and evil in the concept of the left 
side. Thus we have two opposites, the one comprising the left 
side, weakness, femininity, and evil, and the other comprising the 
right side, strength, masculinity, and goodness. 

I give a few examples of the association of the right side with 
good and the left side with evil. When a fruit or animal is cut in 
two at sacrifices the left half may be either thrown or given away 
and only the right half be consumed by the people of the home. 
It is propitious for a sacrificial ox stabbed with the spear to fall 
on its right side and unpropitious for it to fall on its left side. A 
dead man is buried to the left of his hut or windscreen, the side 
of misfortune. A woman is said to warn her son that when he 
visits his bride to cohabit with her she may crouch to the right 
side of the entrance to the hut so that he has to enter by the left 

10 Robert Hertz, “La prééminence de la main droite,” Revue philoso- 
phique, XXXIV, 1909 (reprinted in Mélanges de Sociologie Religieuse et 
Folklore, 1928). 


11 Cp. the custom of the Thonga people (W. C. Willoughby, The Soul of 
the Bantu, 1928, p. 359). 
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side. If she does this he must order her to the other side lest 
some ill come to him.’? If a man stubs his “good foot” it is a 
good omen and if he stubs his “bad foot” it is a bad omen. I was 
told that either foot may be the good or bad one—experience 
showing any individual which is which for him—but there is a 
convention that if a man’s first child is a boy the right foot, and 
if it is a girl the left foot, becomes the good one. 

When I was in Nuerland I was only half aware of the signif- 
icance of left and right for Nuer. When writing this paper I 
found therefore that in several respects my observations, or at 
any rate what I had recorded, were insufficient to answer certain 
questions that arose from a further consideration of the left- 
right polarity. It occurred to me that if the representations were 
as I supposed them to be then, for example, when Nuer deform 
the horns of their favourite oxen, with which they identify 
themselves, it should be always the left, and never the right, 
horn which is trained downwards. Or again, when Nuer erect 
the sacred pole, associated with the spirits of their lineage and 
also with its ghosts, at the entrance to their windscreens, which 
is their practice, it should always be to the right of the wind- 
screen (taking, in this case, bearings from within it). My recol- 
lection, confirmed by the evidence of my photographs, supported 
these conclusions, but I asked Dr. Lienhardt and Dr. Howell to 
verify them, which they have been able to do. It should follow 
also that a husband sleeps on the right side of the hut and his 
wife on the left side, and here again Dr. Lienhardt has been 
good enough to confirm that this is the invariable practice. He 
has made a further and very important observation. I was aware 
that the west is associated with death and the east with life, but 
I did not know, till he told me, that east is identified with right 
and west with left, thus bringing into the left-right polarity the 

12 Left and right are of course relative to the orientation of the person. 
Thus when a man takes his bearings from the entrance to hut or wind- 
screen what is left from the inside will be right from the outside. I do not 
think, however, that the point of orientation affects the argument for it is 


conventional that in reference to any particular matter the one side is left 
and the other right. 


\ : 
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polar representations not only of life and death but also of the 
cardinal points east and west. 

It is entirely in accord with what we have learnt of the asso- 
ciations with the left and right hands in Nuer thought, and also 
with what Hertz has told us in his essay, that Nuer youths should 
emphasize the contrast between the two hands by putting the 
left arm out of action altogether for months or even a year or 
two. This they do by pressing a series of metal rings into the 
flesh of the left arm from the wrist upwards so tightly that sores 
and great pain result and the arm is rendered useless for any 
purpose other than the display of fortitude and as a passive in- 
strument for the right hand to play upon. A ring on a finger of 
the right hand is rubbed up and down the discs on the imprisoned 
left arm to accompany the compliments and endearments of 
courtship. Such a mutilation is only fully intelligible in terms 
of symbolic associations—or with what Hertz calls the collective 
consciousness. Here the fact that it is only the left horn of fa- 
vourite oxen which is debased (if the right is trained at all it is 
trained upwards) is of great significance, for a man and his fa- 
vourite ox are identified. What he does to his left hand he does 
to his ox’s left horn: what he does to the ox he does to himself. 

It is perhaps important to add, before proceeding further, that 
the ideas of weakness, femininity, and evil do not derive from 
any possible organic inferiority of the left hand. If anything, as 
Hertz suggests, it is the other way round. That Nuer do not 
think of the left hand as being in a material sense evil is shown 
by the fact that left-handed persons suffer no disabilities at all 
and are not considered in other respects as different from other 
people.** Nuer do not, in my experience, attach any importance 
to the matter, but simply say of a left-handed man that his left 
hand is his right hand. It is as a symbol, not as a thing in itself, 
that the left hand has significance for them. Similarly, the left 


18] have heard of only one occasion on which a man is asked to perform 
an action on account of his being left-handed. If the afterbirth of a calf 
does not fall it is preferably a left-handed man who is asked to place a 
grass ring over the dam’s left horn—and they may also give it medicines 
to drink. The symbolism here would seem to be that of similia similibus 
curantur. 
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half of the severed carcase of a sacrificial animal is not intrin- 
sically evil. It is always eaten by someone. It is bad symbol- 
ically, not in itself. 

It is suggested that the spear as a projection of the right hand 
symbolizes the vitality of man, of the manhood of man with all 
the associations of lineage values and of blessedness that go with 
them. It is within the logic of the representation that we speak 
only of men. The spear stands for masculinity. Women do not. 
bear fighting spears. The spear does not go with femininity. 
Hence also boys do not bear fighting spears till at their initiation 
to manhood they are given them by their fathers. Before this 
event they are something in between men and women, and this 
is shown by the fact that they milk the cows, a feminine task 
that men may not undertake. That neither women nor boys bear 
spears means that they do not go to war and also that they do 
not sacrifice. It is not just that a woman may not slaughter the 
sacrificial victim—it is not, in any case, important who slaugh- 
ters it—but that, not being able to bear the spear, she cannot 
make the sacrificial invocation, which is made by the spear in 
the right hand as well as by the mouth. She can indeed address 
Spirit at sacrifices but if she does so she prays (pal); she does 
not invoke (lam). This is understandable when we think of the 
spear as an extension of the right hand and hence representing 
strength, masculinity, and goodness. Sacrifice, like war, belongs 
to that side of life, what we ourselves call the spear-side.** 

It is important here, and before we proceed further with the 
argument, to note that the spear we are concerned with is the 
mut, a metal fighting spear (or, in a more restricted sense, spear- 
head). It is not a bidh, a metal fishing spear, and it is not a git, 
a fighting spear fashioned out of substances other than metal. 
We have further to bear in mind that though spears are now 
easily obtained by purchase from Arab traders this is a very 
recent development. There is no iron in Nuerland and what 


14] was told that a wife may make an invocation at a wedding. This is 
not, however, a sacrificial invocation in the ordinary sense but something 
of a rather different kind, known by Nuer as twoc ghok. It must in any 
ease be a very rare occucrence, can probably only be done with a wedding 
stick, and not a spear, in the hand, and by an old woman. 
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metal spears the Nuer used to possess were procured in one way 
or another from neighbouring peoples, and it is certain that till 
recently there were very few of them. The Nuer made up for 
the deficiency by fashioning spears from horn and bone and hard 
wood. Spears fashioned from these materials were still plentiful 
when I was living in Nuerland, though they were taking on more 
and more a purely sentimental and ceremonial value, being often 
used in dances but seldom for fighting and hunting. Since, how- 
ever, the spears of the ancestors, the names of which are cried 
out in invocations, were iron fighting spears there must always 
have been a certain number of them, and also a certain number 
of iron fishing spears (for which horn, bone, and wood substitutes 
are unsuitable), but, as Dr. Howell has pointed out, they were 
few in number, this accounting, in his opinion, for the high value 
—several head of cattle—placed upon them.** I agree with him 
that it must have been very rare for a man to have had more 
than one mut, the gitt spears being regarded as supplementary to 
it. This must consequently have been a very valuable posses- 
sion and, if lost, most difficult to replace; and it was not just a 
private possession but a family heirloom passed from father to 
son down the generations. This does not mean that it was a 
relic. It was for practical use and therefore when worn was pre- 
sumably replaced; otherwise one would see these ancestral spears 
today. However, the age of a spear has no great significance for 
Nuer. For them, even if the spear a man’s father gives him at 
his initiation has been bought from an Arab merchant, and is not 
in fact the spear the father received from his father and the fa- 
ther’s father from his father, it is ideally so regarded and thus 
serves as a symbol of filiation. The spear is thus a point at 
which two complex social representations meet, that of the per- 
son and that of the lineage. Consequently I do not think that 
the high assessment of spears in cattle can be reduced to scarcity 
alone or even that scarcity was at any time the primary consid- 
eration. Spears, both fighting and fishing spears, were something 
more, and fighting spears something much more, than weapons of 


15P. P. Howell, “On the Value of Iron among the Nuer,” Man, 1947, 
No. 144. 
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war or of the chase. They were almost parts of the person. I 
have seen Nuer enraged when neighbours have borrowed their 
spears without permission, especially if they have lost them, their 
anger being out of all proportion to the offence if we think of the 
matter solely in terms of economic value, for the economic value 
of spears is quite negligible at the present day. It is the audacity 
and the insult which outrage the owner, as though someone had 
taken, and perhaps lost, part of his person; and all the more so- 
in the case of the fighting spear, with which are bound up his 
manhood and his participation in his lineage, as we see from the 
manner of his receiving it at his initiation. 

I have discussed elsewhere ** the ritual of initiation. All that 
need be said here is that when a boy is initiated into manhood 
and takes on the full responsibilities of that status he is pre- 
sented by his father with a mut, a metal fighting spear, and an 
ox—the two objects in which, as I have said, the whole drama of 
sacrifice is centred. I discuss here only the spear. A boy may 
before initiation possess a fishing spear, but even today he is 
most unlikely to own a fighting spear. Even should he do so, he 
would still be presented with a spear by his father at his initia- 
tion for it is a ceremonial gift expressing formal recognition of 
his manhood and all that that means in the social life of the 
Nuer, and also the handing over by one generation to another. 
It is not just a spear, but a new status also that he is being given. 
The boy is now a boy no longer but man and warrior and soon to 
be husband and father. He now takes part in feuds and wars 
and raids. He also for the first time engages in dances and dis- 
plays with oxen, both of which among the Nuer are martial exer- 
cises as well as play intimately associated with courtship; and 
also in the pursuits of herding and hunting. All these activities 
require the use of the spear, but it is important that we recognize 
that it is not the acquisition of a weapon, whatever its economic 
value might have been in the past, nor even its utility, great 
though that may be, that gives a crucial significance to the gift 
of a spear at initiation. Its significance is moral, not merely 


16K. E. Evans-Pritchard, “The Nuer: Age-Sets,” Sudan Notes and Rec- 
ords, vol. XIX, 1936. 
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utilitarian. It is not the spear itself, nor its possession, which is 
stressed but the activities associated with it: war and raiding, 
dancing and display, and herding. The uses of the spear itself 
and the evaluations of its uses as an index of social personality 
are blended, so that the spear is not just a weapon but also some- 
thing which stands for a very complex set of social relations. 

But the investment of a youth with a spear at his initiation 
would seem to be something more, for initiation is not only into 
the social life of adults but also into a new relationship with the 
cattle which has an important religious side to it. There is now 
established an identification, deriving from the sacrificial situa- 
tion, between the initiates and cattle and, looked at from this 
point of view, the rites of initiation may be said to have a sacra- 
mental character. The boy enters into communion with the 
spirits and ghosts of his lineage through the cattle. ‘The spear 
of initiation” is thus a symbol of a sacramental change as well 
as of a change in social status. In both symbolic aspects it is an 
extension of, and stands for, the right arm and represents 
strength, strength of the soul as well as strength of the body of 
the person; and, as I shall attempt to show, in both the sym- 
bolism is also a representation of the collective strength of the 
lineage to which the person belongs and of its soteriological re- 
lationship to its common herd. 

I have suggested that the fighting spear has a symbolic mean- 
ing for Nuer besides what it means to them as a weapon and tool 
—that it is a projection of the self and stands for the self. This 
is most important for an understanding of the nature of Nuer 
sacrifice. Its manipulation in the most common sacrifices, the 
piacular ones, expresses, if our interpretation is right, the throw- 
ing of the whole person into the intention of the sacrifice. It is 
not only said but also thought, desired, and felt. Not only the 
lips make it but also the mind, the will, and the heart. This in- 
terpretation makes the miming with the spear intelligible for, as 
an extension of the right arm, it stands for the whole person. It 
is for this reason that a spear must be carried during the invoca- 
tion and not in order to slay the animal at the end of it. Other 
invocations by other men may follow before that is done, and the 
quick dramatic thrust into its heart which concludes the rite may 
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be made by anyone and not necessarily by a man who has made 
an invocation or by a spear used in the invocation. 

But we have also to note that on many sacrificial occasions— 
those of a confirmatory kind held in structural situations—when 
@ man makes an invocation he does so as the representative of 
his clan (where “clan” is used in this context clan or lineage is 
to be understood—a man may be speaking in reference to his 
maximal lineage). He identifies himself with the clan by identi-. 
fying his spear with that of the ancestor of the clan. It is his 
own spear which he brandishes but the name of the spear he 
shouts out as he does so is that of the spear of the ancestor of the 
clan, the clan spear-name. 

Each of the Nuer clans has a spear-name and sometimes a 
large lineage of a clan has a secondary name which is different 
from that of another lineage of the same clan. This spear-name 
is shouted out by a representative of the clan, while he bran- 
dishes a spear in his right hand, in war, at weddings, and on other 
public occasions when the clan as a whole is concerned—ideally, 
that is, and never actively and corporately; and especially as an 
exordium to sacrificial invocations. It is “mut gwara,” “the spear 
of our fathers.” On such occasions as require the services of a 
leopard-skin priest he calls out the spear-name “mut Geeka,” 
“spear of Gee.” Gee is regarded as the common ancestor of most 
of the true Nuer clans, and to the east of the Nile of them all, so 
this spear-name combines the representation of the priestly office 
with that of the Nuer as a whole. 

It is essential to note that, with two exceptions, no actual 
spears of the ancestors of the clans exist, and it is not held by 
Nuer that they ever did exist, except in the sense that the an- 
cestors had their own spears. The virtue is in the idea of “the 
spear of our fathers,” not in any material clan relic. Conse- 
quently, in invocations any spear will serve the purpose of the 
rite and represent that of the ancestor of the clan and hence 
symbolize the clan as a whole. Any spear will do, but, for the 
reason I have stated, there must be a spear; and when Nuer 
sitting in my tent recounted to me what is said in invocations 
they gestured with their right hands as though they held spears 
in them, for they found it difficult to speak the words without 
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making the gestures; just as in recounting what is said in prayers 
(pal) they found it difficult to do so without moving their out- 
stretched hands up and down. 

Published literature on the Nuer, and also m7 own notebooks, 
record information about only one actual spear of a clan. This 
is the spear, called wiu, of the Gaatgankir clan, who are regarded 
by all, including themselves, as being of Dinka origin; and the 
spear is a Dinka, and not a Nuer, type of spear. A mysterious 
origm and power are attributed to it. It is believed to have been 
held by Kir, the ancestor of the clan, when he was cut out of the 
gourd in which he was found, and it is also associated with the 
air-spirit wiu, which is regarded as being in some sense immanent 
in it. When I was in Nuerland it was in the charge of a family 
of leopard-skin priests of the Tar lineage of the Eastern Gaajak 
tribe. I did not myself see it, but it has been described by Mr. 
Jackson, who saw it in March 1922 near the Pibor river.*7 He 
records that it was decorated with cowrie shells and beads and 
was housed in a special grass hut where visitors treated it with 
great deference. He says that it was prayed and sacrificed to, 
especially before raids on the Dinka and Burun peoples; ** that 
if two sections of the Nuer wished to engage in fighting among 
themselves it would be placed between them to prevent an en- 
gagement; and that oaths were taken on it. I was told that only 
old people would look upon it. The importance of this spear to 
our discussion of clan spear-names is that, as I will explain 
later, all such spear-names have an association with the spirit 
wiu through the further association of this spirit with lightning 

17 H_ C. Jackson, “The Nuer of the Upper Nile Province,” Sudan Notes 
and Records, 1926, pp. 168 and 179-181. 

18 We are probably to understand, in view of Nuer religious conceptions 
im general, that Nuer respect (thek) the spear and pray and sacrifice to the 
spirit wu, which is im the sky as well as in the spear. It is true that they 
may speak of “kwothda, mui wiuda,” “my spirit, spear of my wiu,” but I 
take this to be an example of synecdoche, the spear which represents the 
spirit beimg substituted im speech for the spirit itself, as is the case with 
totems. Mr. R. T. Johnston reached the same conclusion with regard to a 
similar spear among the Bor Dinka. He observes that “the spear by itself, 
except by association and as a symbol, is not sacred.” (“The Religion and 
Spiritual Beliefs of the Bor Dinka,” Sudan Notes and Records, 1934, p. 127.) 
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and thence with the idea of striking, so that the spear wiu, per- 
haps also because it has a material existence, has become the 
prototype of clan “spears.” Dr. P. P. Howell tells me that the 
Thiang clan of Zeraf Island, a part of Nuerland I have not 
visited, also possess an ancestral spear, called mut bar thiang in 
invocations. He has not seen it but Nuer have described it to 
him as being nearly worn through with much polishing. It is 
unknown whether any cultic practices like those I have men-- 
tioned above are connected with it. 

Apart from the Gaatgankir and the Thiang spears the “spears” 
of the Nuer clans and lineages are only names which are symbols 
of these descent groups. Through the association of a tribal 
community with the clan dominant in it the spear-name of this 
clan is shouted out in invocations uttered when the whole tribe 
goes to war but, except in this context, which I discuss below, in 
which a political group is merged conceptually with a clan or a 
lineage, the spear-name is only invoked in reference to a descent 
group as an exclusive group. Thus, when I asked a Wot tribes- 
man whether the Wot tribe had a tribal spear he replied: “We 
have many spears. One lineage (gol) has one spear, another 
lineage has another spear, a third lineage has a different 
spear, and so on.” By “spear” he meant a spear-name, not 
an actual spear. Consequently, if two persons have the same 
spear-name there is likelihood of agnatic relationship, and spear- 
names are therefore often spoken of in connection with proposed 
marriages. One hears Nuer saying in discussions about the per- 
missibility of a proposed marriage “what about their spears?”, or 
“they have the same spear, they cannot marry,” “their spear is 
different to ours, we can marry their daughter”; and at a wed- 
ding the masters of ceremony on the bride’s side and on the 
bridegroom’s side, each acting as representative of his clan, begin 
their invocations by shouting out their clan spear-names.** The 
spear-name is, I believe, also shouted out by the master of cere- 
monies when a Dinka boy is adopted into the lineage of the man 


19 Should the two clans have the same spear-name this is not always and 
necessarily a bar to the union, for secondary spear-names may indicate 
that they belong to different clans, or other circumstances may be taken 
into consideration. These are complications I need not discuss here. 
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who has given him domicile; at mortuary ceremonies when the 
lineage has lost a member; in settlement of blood-feud, when the 
lineage receives cattle through which its lost member may be re- 
placed; and at initiation, when a link is added to the chain of 
lineage descent. When, as mentioned above, clan and tribe are 
identified politically in war and raiding a representative of the 
dominant clan of the tribe brandishes a spear and calls out the 
spear-name of his clan on behalf of the whole tribe. This man, 
called ngul, is usually, perhaps always, a leading man of the 
senior lineage of the dominant clan, that descended from the 
eldest son of the ancestor of the clan. Thus this rite in the Lou 
tribe is performed by a man of the Gaaliek lineage of the Jinaca 
clan. Likewise the Tar lineage who have charge of the wiu 
spear are descendants of Thiang, the eldest son of the founder of 
the clan; and the Thiang who own the thiang spear are descended 
from Thiang, the eldest son of Gee. 

I cannot always explain the meaning of these spear-names or 
even translate them, and Nuer themselves cannot always say for 
certain what they mean, for they arose in ancient days. It is 
clear, however, that they are charged with symbols expressing the 
unity and continuity of clans and lineages. I give a few exam- 
ples, choosing those in which the meaning is more or less evident. 
The Jiruet lineage have mut tora, spear of the monorchid. This 
lineage respect monorchids, whether they be man'or beast. The 
Gaatiek clan have mut yier, spear of the stream, because their 
ancestor came out of a stream. The Gaatnaca clan have mut 
ghama, spear of the thigh. This seems to refer to the loins of 
the ancestor from which they sprang. The Gaalieck lineage of 
this clan have the secondary spear-name mut tang, spear of the 
spear-shaft, because the ngul, whom I have referred to above, of 
the Lou tribe is of this lineage. He uses a spear-shaft in war 
ritual. The Gaatleak clan have mut leak, the word leak being 
simply, it would seem, taken from the clan name itself. Many 
leopard-skin priests are members of this clan and, as I have ex- 
plained, they use mut Geeka, spear of Gee, as an equivalent ex- 
pression. The Thiang lineage have a secondary spear-name mut 
Thiang, spear of Thiang, which is the name of their ancestor. 
When a man calls out his spear-name he often does ‘so with 
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embellishments, which are further symbolical representations of 
the lineage. They refer to the ancestor of the clan or lineage, 
to its spirits, to its totems, to its ghosts, to its cattle, or to its 
origin and traditions. Thus a Gaatgankir clansman in making 
invocations adds to mut wiu such expressions as mut kwe, mut 
jangemo me coali Kir, and mut gwara. Kwe is the fish-eagle and 
also a colour distribution of cattle. The shining of the spear is 
likened to the white face of the fish-eagle against its black body - 
and to the white splash on the head of a dark coloured cow or ox. 
Jangemo me coali Kir means “that Dinka who is called Kir” and 
refers to the Dinka origin of the clan. Mut gwara means “spear 
of our fathers.” The spear in the hand of the speaker, the spear 
wiu, the spear used to cut open the gourd in which the ancestor 
was found, and the spirit wiw all seem to be fused in the repre- 
sentation. In a similar manner the Gaawar clan may add to 
their spear-name mut wang, spear of the eye (I think) such ex- 
pressions as mut nhial, mut puara, and mut kwoth nyuota. I 
do not know why the spear is called “spear of the eye” (if that 
is the right translation). Nhial is the firmament and puar is a 
cloud. The imagery is derived from the clan myth of origin. 
Their ancestor fell from the sky and the clan is therefore asso- 
ciated with sky, clouds, and rain. When he fell he had in his 
hand a sprig of the nyuot tree, a tree associated with rain. 
Hence the kwoth nyuota, the spirit of the nyuot tree. 

Thus the spear-name is either that of the ancestor of the line- 
age or clan or in some way signifies him, and the elaborations of 
it, such as by reference to a spirit or a totem, are also just dif- 
ferent ways of denoting the lineage or clan as a whole; for the 
name of the ancestor stands for the whole clan, both here and 
elsewhere. In myths a lineage is personified for the purpose of 
the action of the story, the name of the lineage being used to 
indicate its ancestor. Nuer sometimes even insert the name of a 
lineage into a genealogy as its founder, though the form of the 
word shows that it is the name of a group and not of a person; 
or they give the founder a composite name, appending the name 
of the lineage to the personal name, for example, Nyang Gaaliek, 
Nyang being the name of the person and Gaaliek the name of 
the lineage of his descendants. 
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I have attempted to show that the spear brandished in sacri- 
ficial invocations stands for the person and that when this person 
speaks as a representative and on behalf of the clan or lineage 
it stands for the clan or lineage. In the one case it is the right 
hand (vitality) of the individual and in the other the right hand 
(vitality) of the ancestor (the clan) which is emphasized. In the 
second case the spear is closely associated with the idea of the 
clan as a battle host. 

When we ask why clans should be symbolized by a spear, or 
rather by the idea of a spear contained in a spear-name, and not 
by something else we cannot give an acceptable answer in terms 
of the scarcity, and therefore high value, of iron nor in terms of 
simple utility. The symbol is not you, iron. Nor is it the bidh, 
the fishing spear, which is perhaps even more essential for Nuer 
than the fighting spear, for they have no substitute for it and 
could not survive without a good supply of fish. It is the mut, 
the iron fighting spear. The fact that the wood, horn, and bone 
pointed spears do not figure as symbols might suggest that it is 
because it is made of iron, which lasts longer and makes a more 
efficient weapon, that the mut is the symbol of clans, but it ap- 
pears to me to be a more satisfactory explanation that it is be- 
cause the mut not only stands for the right hand and hence 
vitality but also as the symbol of going to war and of making 
sacrifice. 

The word mut, besides meaning a fighting spear, has a general 
sense of taking part in war and raiding: “ce Nath wa mut,” “the 
Nuer went raiding”; “ca mut nang Jaang,” “war was made (by 
the Nuer) against the Dinka.” The idea expressed by the word 
mut in these examples is not so much the general idea of war and 
raiding as the idea of a collectivity, the clan or lineage in its 
political or tribal embodiment, going to war or going on a raid. 
Hence Father Kiggen correctly translates “te ke mud mediid” 
(his spelling) as “they have a big army.”*° By synecdoche 
“spear” stands for “battle host.” 


20 J. Kiggen, Nuer-English Dictionary, 1948, p. 206. One may ask, in the 
light of this discussion about the mut, why it is that the title of spiritual 
leaders in Dinkaland is taken from the fishing spear (bith) instead of from 
the fighting spear. An explanation might be put forward in terms of the 
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It is, I believe, in some such sense of the clan militant that we 
should interpret the spear symbolism of the clans. Nuer always 
speak of “spear” where I have used the expression “spear-name.” 
However, not only are there in almost all cases no actual spears, 
but it is not even the idea of any particular spear that they have 
in mind. What they have in mind is the clan as a whole for 
which the spear stands as a symbol not just as a spear but as 
representing the collective strength of the clan in its most con- 
spicuous corporate activity, for clans and lineages are most 
easily and distinctly thought of as collectivities in relation to 
war. That the representation is of the clan as a battle host is 
shown by the Nuer statement about their clan spears that they 
only exist in the sense that “they are in the mouths of men when 
they go to battle.” Two remarks made by Nuer give further 
support to an interpretation along these lines. One man said of 
all clan spears that “twokdien e wiu,” “their origin is wiu,” and 
that wiu is the kwoth, spirit, of all clan spears. There was some 
discussion about this remark among Nuer present and I gathered 
from it that all clan spears in this wide and symbolic sense of 
the word mut as the battle host signify the clan as a social group 
in relation to God in the conception of him as Lord of Hosts. 
The man could not have meant that other clan spears were de- 
rived or copied from the spear wiv. That would have made no 
sense, both because there are no actual spears and-also because 
the Gaatgankir clan who own the spear wiw are regarded by 
everybody as a Dinka clan of later origin: than the true Nuer 
clans. That a spiritual conception of wiu was meant is further 
evident from a remark made to me by another Nuer, a man of 
exceptional ability, that when the Gaatgankir clan reach ten 


analysis I have presented. Whereas among the Nuer the fighting spear is 
the symbol of the clan because what is being symbolized is exclusiveness 
and opposition, among the Dinka the fishing spear is the symbol of spiritual 
leadership because what is being symbolized is inclusiveness and unity. 
This is a guess but it receives some support from’ the fact that among the 
Nuer, at any rate in western Nuerland, when a leopard-skin priest goes to 
settle a feud he is accompanied by a kinsman called the gwan biedh, the 
master of the fishing spear, which is the title of the Dinka spiritual leaders. 
However, this may be a loan from the Dinka. 


. 
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generations from their ancestor Kir—when they have grown up, 
so to speak—they will doubtless cease to respect (thek) the 
spear wiu, as they do at present, and will respect (the word is 
here used only to balance the statement and not literally) only 
its name. As we would put it, they will not then feel the need 
for a material symbol of the spiritual relationship, and a verbal 
or ideational symbol will suffice. The association of clan spears 
with the spirit wiv is clear to us when we recall that the spirit is 
also associated with lightning with which, in this hypostasis, God 
strikes as man strikes with the spear. 

In invocations in which clans are involved as such God is ap- 
pealed to, as I have explained earlier, in some refraction by 
which he is figured as its patron. This is the “Kwoth gwara,” 
“the God of our fathers.” It is on such occasions also that the 
spear-name of the clan is shouted out as an exordium to the in- 
vocation. This is the “mut gwara,” “the spear of our fathers.” 
I would suggest that we have here in the spear-name a symbolic 
representation of the clan in its relation to God. 

If this interpretation is right, then in those sacrifices in which 
the clan as a whole is concerned the calling out of the clan spear- 
name by the officiant identifies the whole clan with the intention 
of the sacrifice as spoken in the invocation. The sacrificial spear 
in his hand becomes through the exordium the clan sacrificial 
spear through which in symbol the whole clan offers up the vic- 
tim to God. The officiant in such sacrifices must therefore be a 
representative of the clan, what the Nuer call a gwan buthni; 
whereas in the commoner sacrifices, the piacular ones, in which 
appeal is made on behalf of an individual, anyone can officiate 
and the officiant is usually a senior member of his family or kin. 
The intention, and therefore character, of the sacrificial act is 
different in the two cases. In the first it is of the nature of a 
validation, in the second of the nature of a piaculum; though in 
some situations there may be a broad overlap. Religion has al- 
ways these two sides, the one concerned chiefly with the social 
life and the other with the relation of the individual soul to its 
God. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
BUSHMEN OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Martin GUSINDE 
Catholic University of America 


Since the turn of the century, the anthropological sciences have 
turned their attention to the aborigines of South Africa from 
their remotest past to the present time. The discovery of a fos- 
silized skull at Boskop in Transvaal by H. S. Haughton in 1917 
gave the impetus to more intensive investigation. Eight years 
later, the skull and natural cast of a young individual, described 
and classified by Professor Raymond A. Dart of Johannesburg 
as genus Australopithecus, was found at Taungs, Bechuanaland.* 
In 1936 and during the ensuing years, other adult remains were 
found at Sterkfontein and Kromdraai in the vicinity of Krugers- 
dorp. Dr. Robert Broom grouped the remains found in these 
places into two separate genera, respectively Plesianthropus and 
Paranthropus. New excavations in 1948 at Swartkranz about a 
mile from the Sterkfontein caves divulged additional valuable 
material. Thus, Dr. Broom felt justified in saying in his last 
treatise published shortly before his death: “.. . As South 
Africa has discovered a whole family of higher Ape- or Man-like 
beings with brains in some quite up to the human range .. . 
and from some member of which man as we know him almost cer- 
tainly arose, I think she can claim that she has solved much of 
the problem of Man’s origin. Even if we do not know how the 
evolution took place, we know what happened.”? It is not sur- 


1Instead of citing the many descriptions I refer to: W. E. Le Gros 
Clark’s, “Anatomy of the Fossil Australopithecinae,” The Journal of 
Anatomy, vol. 81, pp. 300-332, 1947; and Schepers and Broom, The South 
African Fossil Ape-Men: The Australopithecinae, Transvaal Museum Mem. 
No. 2, 1946; these describe all the discoveries that have been made till then. 
2 Robert Broom, “South Africa and the Origin of Man,” Annual of South 
Africa 1950-1951, p. 14 (Sea Point, Cape Town). Published therem is a 
figure entitled: “Tree of Man and His Early Ancestors and His Rather Re- 
mote Cousins” (p. 13). 
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prising, therefore, that other South African archaeologists and 
anthropologists are claiming that different types of the ‘‘missing 
link” between animal and man have been discovered in their 
homeland during the past thirty years. 

Quite understandably, the evaluation and classification of 
these various findings were not all satisfactory or uniform. This 
lack of systematic classification and identification of the skulls 
and other human remains which had been discovered in South 
Africa and Rhodesia is due to two circumstances. First, the 
geological characteristics and ages of the localities, in which these 
objects had been found, have never been accurately established. 
Secondly, our knowledge of the anthropological characteristics of 
the living races in South Africa and the genetic relationship be- 
tween these races are, as yet, quite incomplete. Hence the various 
anthropologists and archaeologists have conflicting ideas con- 
cerning the real anthropological characteristics of the Bushmen, 
the Hottentots, and the Strandloopers, and of their relationship 
to the Boskop race. There are also marked differences in the 
theories of the origin and evolution of these races. These spe- 
cialists are inclined to classify and describe the various forms of 
prehistoric findings according to their individual interpretations 
of the living races of South Africa. 

The interest in fossil finds on the part of the archaeologists was 
accompanied by an enthusiasm for detailed analysis and investi- 
gation of the numerous so-called Bushmen drawings and rock 
paintings. During the preceding thirty years, only a few of these 
art objects had been studied thoroughly. In 1945, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa invited Abbé Henri Breuil of 
Paris, the outstanding authority on prehistoric art, to undertake 
an investigation of the rock paintings in this vast country. He 
continued his intensive work for five years and finished it suc- 
cessfully at the beginning of 1951. At that time, I had the 
pleasure of meeting this noted explorer at Windhoek where we 
discussed his project and plans concerning the analysis of his 


3 Henri Breuil: “Les roches peintes d’Afrique australe, leur auteurs, et 
leur age,” L’Anthropologie, vol. 53, pp. 377-406, Paris, 1949. Cf. also: “The 
Abbé Breuil,” The South African Archaeological Bulletin, vol. 6, No. 21, pp. 
3-4, Cape Town. 1951. 
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valuable observations. He expressed urgent need for a thorough 
investigation of the somatic characteristics of the living primitive 
races of South Africa. 

For the last four hundred years, ever since the first Europeans 
set foot on territories adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope, a great 
variety of observations dealing with the Bushmen and Hotten- 
tots have been made. These observations were not the results 
of scientific study and were usually published in travelogue form. 
During these centuries, only general impressions had been re- 
corded by explorers who were the first Europeans to cross these 
unknown regions. 

About 1870, more methodical and conscientious studies of these 
aborigines were initiated by men who were qualified to conduct 
accurate anthropological observations. As a result of their work, 
we now have the monographs published by Theoph. Hahn‘ and 
Gust. Fritsch * in which we recognize a certain critical approach. 

For a long time prior to this period, the various native tribes 
in South Africa had moved from their original locations and had 
also changed partly in their specific living habits. From the 
northeast, invading Bantu-negroes exerted a strong pressure 
upon the southern Hottentots; consequently, the Hottentots 
began to invade the Bushmen territory. The Bushmen had no 
other choice but to enter the unoccupied districts of northern and 
central areas of South Africa. In addition to these pressures, 
Europeans colonizing in the South seemed determined to destroy 
all Bushmen; several decades of cruelty and destruction ensued. 
The helpless natives pursued from all sides by strong European 
enemies and by Bantu-negroes, Hottentots, and Hereros, were 
unable to maintain themselves. Their population decreased rap- 
idly. At the end of the nineteenth century, the Bushmen, except 
for small scattered groups in the East and South of the actual 
Union of South Africa, were completely wiped out.* 


* Theophilus Hahn: “Die Buschminner,” Globus, Bd. 18. S. 65 ss., Braun- 
schweig, 1870. 

5 Gustav Fritsch: Die Eingeborenen Siidafrikas. Breslau, 1872. 

® These cruel events throughout 300 years have been written down by an 
impartial historian George McCall Theal: History of South Africa under 
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During this troubled time, exact observations of the somatic 
characteristics as well as of the habits and customs of the per- 
secuted Bushmen became impossible. Without vital firsthand 
fieldwork, errors crept into the literature and descriptions of 
these natives. Therefore, unfounded conclusions made about the 
Bushmen provided a pretext for the Europeans to continue their 
extermination program. To the Europeans, the Bushmen were a 
peculiar race who follow a very unusual manner of life. Hence, 
it is quite natural that the term “Bosjemanes” was applied to 
the entire population. The term in old Dutch means “people who 
live in bushes”; the name was derived from the fact that they 
tie branches of bushes together to form dwellings or as protec- 
tion for their fires. The ethnologists call these simple structures 
“wind shields.” 

The European settlers assumed that all Bushmen possessed 
the same bodily characteristics, particularly the small stature 
and the light skin of the Pygmies. Every adult native with light 
skin, even if he had all the other bodily characteristics of a real 
Bushman, was classified as a hybrid or not pure-blooded, simply 
if he were a little taller than that height which the Europeans 
considered as specific of Bushmen and Pygmies. At that time, 
the prevalent idea was or seemed to be: the Bushman is small, 
and only a small man can be a genuine Bushman! It is my im- 
pression that even qualified observers, like G. Fritsch, F. von 
Luschan, and others, were influenced by this criterion. This 
seems to be borne out by the fact that, during the period from 
1870 to 1900, the published monographs describe only the indi- 
viduals of small stature as real Bushmen. These authors chose 
for study only those individuals who fitted their criterion of small 
stature, without considering the fact that these individuals se- 
lected from several groups did not comprise a representative 
sample. It is also apparent that these observers did not make 
contact with the Bushmen groups scattered throughout the desert 
areas of Southwest Africa and to the North of the Kalahari des- 
ert itself. 


the Administration of the Dutch East India Company (1652-1795). Lon- 
don, 1897. 
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By the beginning of the twentieth century, when the Bushmen 
in the South of the Union had been wiped out, certain authors 
became more aware of the fact that some Bushman groups, un- 
doubtedly pure-blooded, were living in the northern desert dis- 
tricts. However, the bodily height of these northern Bushmen 
surpassed that which was believed characteristic of genuine 
Pygmies. There were, on the other hand, some travellers who 
were not personally acquainted with these facts. After having 
contacted the two groups known as the Heikom and the Barak- 
wengo, they assumed that these two groups represented the 
genuine Bushman type. But in actuality, as could be proved 
later, the latter two tribes were the result of intermarriage be- 
tween Bushmen and individuals of other racial origin.’ Hence, 
many important questions regarding the racial characteristics of 
the Bushmen’s bodily structure and their genetic relationship to 
other indigenous groups in South Africa were still awaiting de- 
finitive answer. 

A complete and accurate investigation of these problems has 
been complicated by the present advance of Europeans into the 
desert regions of central South Africa. It is reasonable to expect 
that white encroachment will alter both the picture of the racial 
types and of the genuine mode of life of the ancient Bushmen. 

Some time ago, Leonhard Schultze had coined the term “Khoi- 
san” for the Bushman and Hottentot races.* The older and 
more popular term used to identify these races was “the yellow 
peoples.” This refers to the light skin color which distinguishes 
the Bushmen and Hottentots from their neighbors, the Hereros 
and Bantu-negroes. Their yellow skin color and small stature 
were used as criteria for genetically grouping the Bushmen and 
Hottentots with the Pygmies of the tropical forest areas of cen- 
tral Africa. Certain scientific observations, however, contradict 


7 A detailed explanation concerning the mistaken opinions regarding the 
Bushman race during the last decades, based on all important sources, has 
been treated in my lecture given at the International Congress of Anthro- 
pological and Ethnological Sciences at Vienna (Austria) Sept. 1-8, 1952; 
not yet published. 

8 Cf. Leonhard Schultze, Zur Kenntnis des K6rpers der Hottentotten und 
Buschmanner, 8. 211, Jena, 1928. 
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this attempted grouping.® Thus, the conflicting opinions of vari- 
ous scientists have made the problem of placing the Bushmen and 
Hottentots in the systematic order of human races very difficult. 

The many uncertainties and questions concerning these races 
prompted me to investigate the so-called “yellow peoples” thor- 
oughly and accuraj ly with the same anthropological techniques 
which proved so successful in my studies of two Pygmy groups 
in tropical Africa.*° I hoped to obtain data which would permit 
a@ comparative analysis of the racial characteristics of these 
groups. Only in this way could scientists determine whether the 
Bushmen and Hottentots belonged to the Pygmy race or whether 
the “yellow peoples” constituted a racial group distinct and 
separate from the genuine Pygmies. 

During the past decades, inaccurate descriptions and confusing 
classifications resulted from the fact that different observers 
based their conclusions upon several and scattered groups of 
Bushmen. From the evidence collected from limited contacts in 
relatively small areas, these observers generalized their findings 
to the entire Bushman population. Therefore, I considered it my 
first obligation to contact all Bushman groups and, especially, 
those who inhabited the Kalahari desert. 

Reaching those groups in the Kalahari was a time-consuming 
and dangerous mission. I believe, and I say this with great sat- 
isfaction, that I have observed the great majority of living Bush- 
men who are scattered over an extremely large area. During this 
expedition, I took the anthropological measurements and made 
numerous morphological observations of more than one thousand 
adults. 

In this short article, I shall present only a few of the results of 
my field work in South Africa from June 1950 to September 1951; 


®Cf. Wilhelm Immenroth, Kultur und Umwelt der Kleinwiichsigen in 
Afrika, S. 351 ss., Leipzig, 1933. I. Schapera, The Khoisan Peoples of 
South Africa, p. 62. London, 1930. 

10 Cf. Martin Gusinde: Urwaldmenschen am Ituri: Anthropo-biologische 
Forschungsergebnisse bei Pygmiien und Negern im Gstlichen Belgisch- 
Kongo adJ. 1934/35, Wien, 1948. Also, Die Twa-Pygmien in Ruanda: 
Forschungsergebnisse im tropischen Afrika adJ. 1935; Wien-Mddling, 
1949. 
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these results refer exclusively to the Bushmen. The great major- 
ity of the pure-blooded Bushmen inhabit the desert area in South 
Africa (between 13° 30’ to 22° east longitude, 14° 30’ to 22° 30’ 
south latitude). This area extends from southeast to northwest, 
from the latitude of Windhoek to the latitude of SA da Bandeira 
(formerly Lubango) in the Huila district, Southern Angola.“ 

The languages used by these groups belong to one linguistic 
family with different branches which may be real dialects or 
merely linguistic variants. According to D. F. Bleek,’* the most 
widely distributed branch of this peculiar linguistic stock is /kun 
which is spoken by the northern Bushmen. In recent years, it 
has become customary to use this term as a proper name to des- 
ignate all pure-blooded Bushmen, and I am also using it in this 
sense. 

In the above-mentioned area, my investigations revealed that 
there are 10,000 /kun. Of these, 7,000 individuals are living 
south of the Okawango-River; the remaining 3,000 inhabit a 
southern area of the Portuguese colony of Angola. 

Previous travellers had occasionally mentioned the ‘Water- 
Bushmen” whom I found in the large area of the Okawango- 
swamps. They call themselves Kanikwe and number no more 
than 250 individuals. Being despised and avoided by the Bantu- 
negroes, these natives did not intermarry with the Bantu; but 
they were obliged to change their means of livelihood from free 
hunting and gathering to fishing and horticulture. 

From the western entrance to the Caprivi-Strip up to the 
Okawango-River, the Barakwengo are located. They are a 
small group of about 300 persons who formerly inhabited the area 
of the Hambukushu-negroes upon whom they were dependent. 
The Barakwengo tribe had, of course, mixed with the Hambu- 
kushu-negroes; but they have retained the entire /kun culture. 

The Heikom in the Etosha-Pan region have been and are con- 


11Compare with the geographical map which shows the geographical 
distribution of the actually living Bushmen in Martin Gusinde: “Bericht 
iiber meine siidafrikanische Forschungsreise 1950/51,” Anthropos, Bd. 47, 8S. 
388-404, Posieux/Suisse, 1952. 

12 Dorothea F. Bleek: “The distribution of Bushman Languages in South 
Africa,” in Festschrift Meinhof, S. 55, Hamburg, 1927. 


Fig. 1—Three races: Caucasian (the author), Tswana Negro, two Bushmen. 
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Fig. 2—A Bushman Family. 
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sidered Bushmen hybrids. Because of this fact, it was believed 
—as mentioned above—that pure Bushmen no longer existed. It 
is my view that these Heikom are hybrids; originally, they had 
been Hottentots who were later mixed with Bantu-negroes and 
!kun. This group numbers about 300 individuals. The Kanikwe, 
Barakwengo, and Heikom together amount to 850; this number, 
of course, is not included in the number of pure-blooded /kun, 
which is mentioned above. 

The following observations represent only the most important 
results of my anthropological investigations among the /kun. 
These /kun belong to the group of the small races, somatologically 
considered; but cannot be classified as genuine Pygmies. The 
!kun and Pygmies are two independent branches of the major 
negroid racial stem. Like the Pygmies, the /kun have a very 
light skeleton and delicate bodily structure. The skin color 
ranges from light to brownish yellow. The skin is also almost 
hairless; most adults have practically no hair on their bodies. 
On the head, their hair grows in two different forms: several 
(usually 12 to 20) spiral hairs are curled together in little rolls 
or in tufts. The head is of medium size and oblong in shape; the 
face is flat. The forehead rises straight with either a bulging 
foreward of the central frontal area or of the entire frontal. The 
upper lid of the eyes is covered with a large fatty fold. The nose 
is short with a flat root and can be described as buttonlike. The 
entire integumentary upperlip is of medium height and arches 
convexly forward. The mucous area of the lips are from medium 
thick to thin, and rose in color. The ear is somewhat circular 
and without a lobe; the helix-rim of the ear forms a flat roll. 
Arms and legs are long in relation to the length of the trunk. 
Strongly developed steatopygia is, in my opinion, characteristic 
of Hottentot women; Bushmen of both sexes develop only a more 
or less noticeable lordose. 

The bodily form of the Bushman-race clearly shows a remark- 
able adaptation to their desert environment; the light color of 
their skin blends well with their desert surroundings; their light 
weight, delicate structure, and long legs render possible prolonged 
running in desert sands. With the intelligence and skills of rest- 
less hunters and gatherers, they are able to survive in these un- 
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productive areas. From the anthropological point of view, both 
racially and culturally, the Bushmen occupy a place quite apart 
in the human family. 

My long fieldwork in the desert areas of South Africa was 
made possible by a grant generously provided by the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research in New York, 
and by very friendly assistance from the part of the govern- 
mental employees of the Union of South Africa; it is for me.a 
special pleasure to make public my sincere thanks. 
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Two works of interest to socio-anthropology are Raymond 
Firth, Elements of Social Organization (Philosophical Library), 
N. Y., 1951, pp. viii++-257, pls. 7, $5.75; and Talcott Parsons, The 
Social System (Free Press), Glencoe, Ill., 1951, pp. xviii-+-575, 
$6.00. A new addition to “personality in culture” literature is 
J. S. Slotkin Personality Development (Harper), N. Y., 1952, 
pp. x-+397, $4.50. Personality in the Making, edited by H. 
Witmer and R. Kotinsky (Harper), N. Y., 1952, pp. xviii-+-454, 
is the Fact Finding Report of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. A new and enlarged edition has 
been announced of Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, 
edited by Kluckhohn and Murray, with Schneider (Knopf), 
N. Y., 1952. Analysis and interpretation of Rorschach data on 
70 individuals is given by Anthony F. C. Wallace in The Modal 
Personality Structure of the Tuscarora Indians (Smithsonian 
Institution), Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 150, 1952, 
pp. vi+120, $0.60. 

New and revised editions of two important works that have 
been out of print for some time are: M. J. Herskovits, Economic 
Anthropology: A Study in Comparative Economics (Knopf), 
N. Y., 1952, pp. xiili+-547-+-xxiii; and F. E. Zeuner, Dating the 
Past, An Introduction to Geochronology (Longmans Green), 
N. Y., 1951, pp. xviii4-474, 24 pls. 

A number of works dealing with prehistoric archeology in 
various parts of the world have appeared. Among these we have 
the long-delayed Proceedings of the Pan-African Congress on 
Prehistory 1947 (Philosophical Library), N. Y., 1952, pp. viii-+- 
239 ($8.75). Outstanding in the field for the Far East is the 
work of Gerard J. Groot, 8.V.D., The Prehistory of Japan, B. 8S. 
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Kraus, ed. (Columbia U. Press), N. Y., 1951, pp. xviii+-128, 
maps 11, figs. 11, pls. 58, $7.50. 

A magnificent publication is that of the Abbé H. Breuil, Four 
Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, translated by Mary E. Boyle 
(Fernand Windels), Centre d’etudes et de documentation préhis- 
toriques, Montignac, Dordogne, 1952, pp. 413, profusely illus- 
trated with drawings, photographs and colour plates. A lively 
approach to European prehistory is employed by J. G. D. Clark, 
Prehistoric Europe, The Economic Basis (Philosophical Library) , 
N. Y., 1952, pp. xix-+349, map, illus. 118, pls. 16, $12.00; the 
author supplements the archeological materials with early his- 
torical sources and surviving folk culture. Another area is rep- 
resented by Carleton S. Coon, Cave Explorations in Iran 1949 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania), Museum Monographs, 1951, pp. 125, 
pls. 15, $1.50, in which material from four stratified sites is pre- 
sented, one conclusion being that a Neanderthal-like population 
inhabited parts of Iran in the late Pleistocene. 

For American prehistory we have a monograph by John J. 
Moss, Early Man in the Eden Valley, Museum Monographs 
(Univ. of Pennsylvania), Museum Monographs, 1952, pp. 124, 
$1.50, presenting results of the geologic studies at the Finley 
(“Yuma”) site near Eden, Wyoming. An important contribution 
to prehistory in the Mississippi Valley is that by Fay-Cooper 
Coie and others, Kincaid: A Prehistoric Illinois Metropolis 
(Univ. of Chicago Press), 1951, pp. xv-+-385, figs. 69, pls. 32, 
$7.50. A monumental work, edited by James B. Griffin, Ar- 
cheology of the Eastern United States (Univ. of Chicago Press), 
1952, pp. x +392, figs. 205, $10.00, has just been issued in honor 
of Professor Fay-Cooper Cole. It is a comprehensive summary 
of the area east of the Rockies, most of the contributors being 
Professor Cole’s former students. Emphasis on the earlier levels 
of Andean archeology is given by W. D. Strong and C. Evans, 
Cultural Stratigraphy in the Vira Valley of Northern Peru: The 
Formative and Florescent Epochs (Columbia U. Press), 1952, 
pp. xx +373, pls. 29, figs. 81. 

Important results obtained by archeological investigation of 
historically documented sites of American Indian occupation are 
illustrated by two recent works: Kenneth E. Kidd, The Excava- 
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tion of Ste. Marie I [a Huron village] (U. of Toronto Press), 1949, 
pp. xiv-+-191, pls. 50, figs. 31, maps 11; and Heizer and Mills, 
The Four Ages of Tsurai: A Documentary History of the Indian 
village on Trinidad Bay [California] (U. of Calif. Press), 1952, 
pp. 207, figs. 3, pls. 10 ($3.75). 

A useful manual for would-be archeologists has been published 
by Kathleen M. Kenyon, Beginning in Archaeology (Praeger), 
N. Y., 1952, pp. 203, illus. 11, and has grown out of her experi- 
ence in the initial training of many beginners. 

To turn from archeology to the studies of contemporary cul- 
ture, we may mention first some of those dealing with the Orient. 
Cornelius Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture (Ronald), 
N. Y., 1951, pp. xvi-++-387, pls. 48, fills a very large gap in our 
knowledge; the first and last of the five parts are based on orig- 
inal field work by the author. Japan, edited by Hugh Borton 
(Cornell U. Press), 1951, pp. vii-+-320, presents in book form the 
23 articles written by specialists for the section on Japan in the 
1951 edition of the Encyclopedia Americana, and covers various 
aspects of Japan’s development up to the outbreak of the Korean 
War in June, 1950. One of the contributors is G. B. Sansom, 
whose book, The Western World and Japan: A Study in the In- 
teraction of European and Asiatic Cultures (Knopf), N. Y., 1950, 
pp. xvi+504, maps 2, illus. 35, deals with contact up to the end 
of the 19th century. 

Two monographs dealing with particular peoples in India have 
appeared. Father Stephen Fuchs, The Children of Hari, A Study 
of the Nimar Balahis in the Central Provinces of India (Herold), 
Vienna, 1950, pp. xvili-+-463, pls. 22, figs. 13, maps 2, has done 
yeoman service in giving us this detailed treatment of one of the 
lowest castes in India, based as it is on more than ten years’ resi- 
dence among this group of Untouchables. U. R. Ehrenfels, 
Kadar of Cochin (University of Madras), 1952, pp. xiv-+-319, 
pls. 21, figs. 27, inaugurates the Anthropological Series of that 
University and treats of one of the few remaining food-gathering 
tribes in southwest India. 

The third volume of Hilma Grandqvist’s Studies in a Moham- 
medan Village in Palestine, Child Problems among the Arabs 
(Séderstrom), Helsingfors, and (Ejnar Munksgaard) Copen- 
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hagen, 1950, pp. 336, contains much factual data with appro- 
priate parallels to Old Testament material, but despite the title 
there is no attempt at psychological interpretation. Two other 
detailed and first rate ethnographic accounts of child life are 
those by Sister M. Inez Hilger, Chippewa Child Life and Its 
Cultural Background, and Arapaho Child Life and Its Cultural 
Background, both published by the Smithsonian Institution 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the first being Bulletin 146, 
1951, pp. xiv-+-204, pls. 31, map. The Arapaho study is Bulletin 
148, 1952, pp. xv-+-253, pls. 40, fig. 1. 

The Proceedings of the XXIX International Congress of Amer- 
icanists which met in New York in September, 1949, have been 
edited by Sol Tax and have appeared as three volumes (U. of 
Chicago Press), The Civilizations of Ancient America, 1951, pp. 
viii+328; Acculturation in the Americas, 1952, pp. ix-+-339; 
Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, 1952, pp. x-+410. Each 
volume has a bibliography running to several hundred entries. 

Sol Tax is likewise editor of and contributor to a symposium 
on Middle American ethnology, Heritage of Conquest (The Free 
Press), Glencoe, Ill., 1952, pp. 312. The emphasis is on present 
day life and problems of the rural populations of Mexico and 
Central America. Alfred Métraux, in collaboration with Mr. E. 
Berrouet and Dr. and Mrs. Jean Comhaire-Sylvain, Making a 
Living in the Marbial Valley (Haiti) UNESCO/ED/OCC/10, 
Paris, 1951, pp. 217, presents the results of the anthropological 
survey which preceded Unesco’s fundamental education pilot 
project. Another interesting study concerns the descendents of 
escaped African Negro slaves who had taken refuge among, and 
finally supplanted, the Island Carib—Douglas MacRae Taylor, 
The Black Carib of British Honduras, Viking Fund Publications 
in Anthropology No. 17, 1951, pp. 176, pls. 7. The changing 
aspects of a Mexican municipio are emphasized by D. Guiteras 
Holmes, in her book Sayula (Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y 
Estadistica), 1952, pp. xxiii 264, written in Spanish. 
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